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My  Mother  leing  descended  from  a  family  of 
Simsons,  who,  since  the  tfleformation,  had  l>een 
eminent  Jliinisters  of  the  Ghurch  of  Scotland,  </ 
liave  always  fieen  much  interested  in  any  informa= 
tion  J  have  l)een  al)le  to  find  regarding  them. 
&rom  tf  &he  Monthly  Series  of  tracts/'  published 

l>y  the  d'ree  Ghurch,  from  Wood/row's  History,  and 
t/  /  j  j  / 

from  other  sources,  J  have  gleaned  a  number  of 
facts,  which  show  that  the  family  are  worthy  of 

commemoration  ;  and  to  preserve  the  same  for  the 
/I  j 

lenefit  of  my  numerous  descendants,  these  are  now 
printed,  along  with  the  f(  family  fJree  of  the 
Simsons,"  so  far  as  J  can  now  make  it  out. 

&or  the  same  object,  under  the  titles  of  u  !Jhe 
Weays,"  "  $he  Stevensons,"  and  "  97u>  Steeles," 
J  have  given  details  of  the  delations  of  my 
J/iother's  maternal  Grandfather,  of  my  father, 
and  of  my  Wife. 

ROBERT    STEVENSON, 

For  nearly  thirty-two  Years 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  Glasgow. 


September, 
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THE     SIM  SONS. 

NOTE   A. 

(From  Monthly  Series  of  Tracts  by  Free  Church.) 

"  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established 
before  thee." 

I.— ANDREW  SIMSON. 

ONE  of  the  means  employed  for  helping  forward  the 
reformation  from  Popery  was  the  writing  of  poetical 
satires  and  other  compositions  meant  to  expose  the 
pretensions  of  Popery.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  a  well 
known  poet  of  that  day,  wrote  several  of  these,  and 
his  writings  were  read  by  persons  of  all  classes.  A 
copy  of  his  work  entitled  the  '  Monarchies, '  which 
Describes  the  rise  and  progress  of  Popery,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  boy  attending  the  grammar  school 
of  St  Johnston,  now  Perth.  In  this  way  it  came  to 
be  read  by  many  of  his  school-fellows  without  Ac- 
knowledge of  the  teacher.  It  was  now  the  season  of 
Lent,  during  which  the  Popish  friars  busied  themselves 
preaching  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  pretended 
miracles,  and  against  the  Reformers,  who  were  now 
very  generally  in  the  fields,  and  drawing  crowds  after 
them.  The  friar  who  happened  to  visit  Perth  on  this 
occasion  was  very  violent  against  the  field  preachers  ; 


but  as  he  proceeded  with  his  abuse  he  was  hailed  with 
a  storm  of  hisses.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  boys 
from  the  grammar  school  met,  and  it  was  from  them 
that  this  incivility  proceeded.  He  hastened  down  from 
the  pulpit,  leaving  it  to  some  other  to  take  his  place. 
Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  laid  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  they  applied  to  the  teacher  to  find  the 
cause  of  this  unusual  conduct.  He  ascertained  that 
one  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  common  tradesman,  had 
a  copy  of  Lindsay's  '  Monarchies,' — that  the  boys  had 
been  reading  it, — and  that  it  was  in  this  way  they  had 
discovered  so  much  impatience  in  hearing  the  Reform- 
ers abused.  The  unhappy  possessor  of  this  heretical 
book,  as  it  was  called,  was  now  ordered  out  for  exemp- 
lary punishment.  With  a  candour  and  manliness  above 
his  years,  he  at  once  owned  his  having  the  book  com- 
plained of,  but  denied  it  to  be  heretical.  The  teacher 
was  at  this  time  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  yet  withal  a  fair  and  honourable  man  ;  and 
when  the  boy  appealed  to  his  own  judgement,  offering 
him  the  book  for  examination,  and  declaring  his  readi- 
ness to  suffer  any  punishment  should  it  be  found  here- 
tical, he  took  it  with  him,  examined  it  by  himself,  and 
became  convinced  of  the  errors  of  Popery.  He  ex- 
cused the  conduct  of  the  boys  to  the  magistrates,  and 
advised  that  the  friars  should  in  future  abstain  from 
such  abusive  language,  and  that  the  boys  would  give 
them  no  disturbance.  The  friar  that  preached  on  the 
Sabbath  after  took  his  advice.  On  concluding  his  ser- 
mon he  said, — '  I  will  say  nothing  against  these  new 
preachers,  but  I  will  speak  against  ourselves.  If  we 
had  done  our  duty  in  our  calling  faithfully,  and  made 


you  who  are  God's  people  to  know  God's  truth,  as  we 
should  have  done,  these  new  preachers  would  not  have 
done  as  they  do.  For  what  can  poor  silly  sheep  do 
that  are  poinded  in  a  fold  where  there  is  no  meat,  but 
break  the  dyke,  and  go  where  they  may  get  meat  ? 
So  we  cannot  find  fault  with  you  that  are  God's  people 
to  run  and  hear  God's  word  taught  wherever  you  can 
get  it.'  This  speech  greatly  delighted  the  people,  who 
were  daily  growing  in  their  estimation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformers,  and  it  tended  among  other  things  to 
confirm  the  teacher  of  the  grammar  school,  who  was 
A  ndrew  Simson,  the  first  of  the  line  about  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

This  could  not  be  later  than  1558.  In  1559,  he 
seems  to  have  returned  to  the  college  of  St  Andrew's, 
and  he  was  soon  after  settled  as  minister  of  Dunning 
and  Cargil,  in  Perthshire.  In  1564,  he  was  translated 
to  Dunbar,  where,  from  the  necessity  of  the  times,  he 
acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  minister  and  teacher. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  published,  while  here,  a  work 
on  Latin  Grammar,  which  continued  to  be  used  till 
displaced  by  Ruddiman's  ;  and  he  had  the  honour  of 
educating  not  a  few  of  those  who,  in  the  following  age, 
took  a  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, — some  of  them 
men  of  rank,  and  others  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Among  the  latter,  special  mention  is  made  of  Lawson, 
the  colleague  and  successor  of  Knox,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  whether  for  useful  talent  or 
personal  piety.  He  had  not  himself  the  means  of  his 
own  education  :  Simson  took  him  into  his  own  house, 
educated  him,  and  recommended  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  to  the  Countess 
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of  Crawford,  who  employed  him  as  a  tutor  to  her  son 
while  travelling  on  the  Continent.  Simson  also  brought 
up  five  of  his  own  sons  to  the  ministry,  all  of  whom 
were  more  or  less  distinguished.  Thus  it  is  that  one 
soweth  and  another  reapeth,  or  rather  that  many  reap 
the  fruit  of  Andrew  Simson's  labours.  He  enriched  the 
Church  greatly  after  he  had  gone  to  his  rest,  and  yet 
his  own  conversion  seems  to  have  been  orginally 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  a  poor  boy,  one  of  his  own 
scholars. 


ANDREW  SiMSON  matriculated  at  St  Salvador 
College,  St  Andrews,  in  1554,  and  in  St  Leonard's  in 
1559.  He  published  his  Latin  Rudiments  in  1586  or 
1587-  

PATRICK  ADAMSON,  or  Constantine,  who  was  a 
magistrate  of  Perth  in  1541,  and  died  October  23, 
1570,  had  a  daughter  named  Violet,  and  three  sons, 
Patrick,  Henry,  and  John.  Violet  married  Andrew 
Simson,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Perth  ; 
Patrick  became  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews;  Henry 
was  killed  on  Good  Friday,  1598,  on  the  High  Street, 
by  Thomas  Peblis  ;  James  was  Provost  of  Perth  from 
1609  to  1611.  He  was  father  of  Henry  and  John 
Adamson,  the  former  author  of  the  poem  entitled 
u  The  Muse's  Threnodie,  or  Gaul's  Gabions."  John 
was  minister  at  Libberton,  and  afterwards  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee for  revising  the  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms 
brought  from  England.  His  duty  was  to  examine  the 
first  "fourty"  psalms. 


NOTE   B. 

WILLIAM  SIMSON,    Minister  of  Dumbarton,    pub- 
lished the  first  Hebrew  book  printed  in  Scotland. 


NOTE    C. 


ALEXANDER  SIMSON,  Minister  of  Dryburgh,  "  was 
one  who  knew  little  about  worldly  things,  yea,  scarce 
knew  money.  In  1621,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Dumbar- 
ton, where  he  converted  Lady  Stewart,  wife  of  Sir 
John  Stewart,  governor  of  the  castle.  He  at  one 
time  fell  and  broke  his  leg,  and  was  found  sitting  with 
his  broken  leg  in  his  arms,  crying  out,  '  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  !  blessed  be  his  name  !'  " 


NOTE   D. 


ARCHIBALD  SIMSON,  Minister  of  Dalkeith,  pub- 
lished a  life  of  his  brother  Patrick,  and  six  other 
works.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth  of  St 
Andrews  for  having  attended  a  meeting  in  Aberdeen 
with  John  Welsh  and  others.  In  the  novel  of 
"  Waverley,"  Baron  Bradwardine  is  made  to  quote 
from  one  of  his  works,  "  Hieroglyphica  Animalium," 


NOTE   E. 

(From  Monthly  Series  of  Tractt.) 
PATRICK  SIMSON,  MINISTER  OF  STIRLING. 

This  son  of  the  elder  Simson  was  born  in  1556,  at 
which  time  his  father  taught  the  grammar  school  in 
Perth.  After  receiving  a  classical  education  under 
his  father,  he  was  sent  to  the  new  college  of  St 
Andrew's,  being  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  When 
eighteen,  he  had  finished  his  course  at  college,  but  was 
sent  by  his  father  into  England,  where  he  attained  to 
great  perfection  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek, — a  branch 
of  study  but  little  known  in  Scotland  at  this  early 
period.  After  some  time,  his  father,  now  at  Dunbar, 
and  unwell,  recalled  him,  that  he  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  assistance  in  the  grammar  school.  On  his 
father's  getting  well,  the  ministers  of  the  district  set- 
tled Patrick  in  the  parish  of  Spott-Kirk,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years,  teaching  Greek  all  the  while 
in  Dunbar ;  and  thus  doing  to  some  extent  in  the  east 
what  Melville  and  his  fellow-labourers  were  doing  in 
the  west.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  he  was  removed 
to  the  parish  of  Cramond,  near  Edinburgh,  where  he 
remained  for  twelve  years.  It  was  while  here  that  he 
married  Martha  Baron,  a  daughter  of  the  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  a  woman  as  eminent  for  piety  as  she  was 
afterwards  distinguished  for  long  suffering  and  severe 
trials.  While  here  he  was  also  called  upon  to  lift  up 
a  testimony  for  the  liberties  of  Christ's  house,  which 
he  afterwards  did  much  to  defend.  In  1584,  those  in 
power  were  eagerly  set  on  rendering  the  Church  an 
instrument  of  political  power.  Patrick  Adamson,  the 
bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  was  Simson's  uncle,  and  he 


had  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  his  nephew  and 
others  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  under  pain  of  los- 
ing their  stipend.  Some  did  so,  under  the  reservation 
that  it  was  only  in  as  far  as  the  obedience  required 
should  prove  consistent  with  God's  word.  But  how, 
said  Simson,  shall  we  make  that  a  rule  of  modification 
which  condemns  the  very  assumption  of  such  power  ? 
And  he  would  not  make  any  acknowledgement,  never- 
theless that  the  bishop  was  his  relative. 

In  1590,  he  was  removed  to  Stirling,  because  of  its 
importance  as  a  royal  residence  ;  and  here  he  remained 
during  life,  and  proved  a  great  blessing  not  only  to 
Stirling  but  also  to  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  said,  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  ;" 
and  this  has  often  proved  true  of  ministers  whom  the 
Lord  deigned  to  honour  in  his  service.  His  wife  was 
a  godly  woman,  but  was  long  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression of  mind  as  well  as  weakness,  of  body.  On 
the  8th  of  August  1601,  she  had  become  so  distracted 
as  to  speak  to  her  daughter  Lilias,  a  girl  of  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age,  as  if  insane.  It  was  Sabbath 
morning,  and  the  girl,  though  alarmed,  did  not  wish 
to  awaken  her  father,  who  slept  in  a  room  upstairs. 
He  heard,  however,  the  noise,  and  came  down.  His 
wife,  who  had  formerly  been  so  respectful,  was  now 
altogether  different,  and  apparently  insane.  She  some- 
times spoke  on,  was  then  silent,  and  afterwards  began 
to  sing.  Her  distressed  husband  remained  for  a  time 
speechless  ;  but  on  hearing  her  utter  some  very  awful 
sayings  in  despair  of  God's  mercy,  and  in  contempt  of 
a  gospel  ministry,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed.  His 
wife  paid  no  attention,  yet  he  ventured,  no  doubt  in 
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faith,  to  say  that  those  who  had  witnessed  that  dark 
hour  would  yet  see  a  gracious  work  of  God.  He  went 
forth  to  his  public  duties,  and  was  marvellously  assisted. 
On  Monday,  his  poor  distracted  wife  remained  in  much 
the  same  state.  And  on  Tuesday  morning,  by  break 
of  day,  he  crossed  the  street  and  went  into  his  garden, 
which  was  on  the  opposite  side,  and  locking  the  door 
behind  him,  he  gave  himself  to  intercourse  with  God. 
Helen  Gardner,  a  very  pious  woman,  and  who  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  was  left  in  the  house 
waiting  on  the  insane  woman.  About  three  o'clock 
she  became  distressed  on  account  of  the  minister  re- 
maining so  long,  and  went  to  the  garden  door  seeking 
entrance,  but  she  found  it  locked.  She  left  for  an 
hour  more  ;  but  about  four  o'clock  she  went  to  it  again, 
and  finding  it  still  locked,  she  set  a  barrow  to  the  gar- 
den dyke,  and  climbed  over ;  and  advancing  along  an 
alley,  she  became  so  overwhelmed  with  fear,  that,  un- 
able to  proceed,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  in 
prayer.  And  afterwards  advancing  slowly,  she  found 
the  minister  lying  on  the  ground,  bare-footed  and  bare- 
headed, in  intercourse  with  God.  She  besought  him 
to  tell  her  what  had  occurred.  After  warning  her 
against  divulging  what  he  had  enjoyed,  he  told  her  of 
the  satisfactory  answer  he  had  received  from  God,  as 
regarded  his  wife's  case.  They  joined  on  the  spot  in 
giving  God  thanks,  and  returned  together.  And  on 
reaching  home  he  said  in  the  presence  of  all,  "  Be  of 
good  comfort,  to-morrow  before  ten  hours,  this  brand 
shall  be  plucked  out  of  the  fire."  After  making  this 
statement,  he  engaged  in  prayer  at  his  wife's  bedside, 
she  having  been  quiet  for  some  time.  While  so  en- 
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gaged  he  happened  to  refer  to  Jacob's  wrestling,  when 
his  wife  sat  up  in  bed,  pulled  aside  the  curtain,  and 
said  to  her  praying  husband,  —"Thou  art  Jacob  to-day, 
thou  hast  wrestled  and  prevailed. .    God  has  made  good 
his  word  spoken  unto  thee.     I  am  now  delivered  out 
of  the   hands   of  Satan,   and  he  shall  have  no  more 
power  or  dominion  over  me."     He  paused  for  a  little, 
and  then  proceeded  in  prayer,  magnifying  the  riches  of 
divine  grace  so  remarkably  vouchsafed.     After  prayer 
he  and  his  wife  embraced  each  other  with  great  affec- 
tion ;  and  from  that  hour  till  her  decease,  which  was 
on  the  Friday  following,  the  I3th  August,  she  continued 
to  enjoy  comfort,   and  spoke  in  the  most  Christian 
manner.     Her  last  words,  which  were  expressed  with 
a  loud  voice,  were,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus!"  and,  "  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."     The  spirit  fled  as  these 
last  words  were  being  pronounced.     Her  husband  had 
come  softly  into  the  room  a  little  before,  but  had  retired, 
and  saw  not  her  end.     John  Shearer,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, went  to  tell  him.     "Ye  are  come,  bailie,"  said 
he,  "to  tell  me  of  the  end  of  my  dear  partner."    "Sir, 
I  am,"  said  the  other.    "Well,"  said  he,  "  I  often  sought 
this   of  the    Lord,    (meaning   that  he   should  not  be 
present  at  her  death,)  and  he  has  granted  my  desire." 
As  a  pastor,  he  lived  much  in  the  affections  of  his 
people,  and  deservedly.     When  he  went  to  Stirling  it 
was  greatly  divided,  but  through  his  wise  counsels  and 
thorough   impartiality,   it  became  a  greatly  changed 
place.     On   some  occasions  he  exposed  himself,  like 
Welsh,  in  separating  armed  men  ;  but  such  was  the 
place  he  gained  in  their  affections,  and  such  the  confi- 
dence which  all  classes  had  in  his  motives,  that  after  a 
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short  time  interference  of  this  kind  became  unneces- 
sary. But  it  was  in  his  special  province  as  a  minister 
of  Christ  that  he  most  excelled.  His  heart  was  in  the 
work,  and  the  Lord  blessed  his  labours.  Lady  Mar, 
the  correspondent  of  Welsh,  and  the  warm  friend  of 
Christ's  persecuted  servants,  always  spoke  of  Mr 
Simson  as  her  spiritual  father,  and  "so  did  Lady 
Erskine.  Mr  Livingstone,  who  was  himself  after- 
wards so  much  blessed,  sat  under  Mr  Sirnson's  minis- 
try when  attending  school  at  Stirling  ;  and  he  men- 
tions that  on  being  admitted  by  him  to  the  Lord's  table 
for  the  first  time,  and  while  the  table  was  being  address- 
ed by  Mr  Simson,  there  came  over  him  so  solemn  an 
awe  that  he  trembled  throughout,  but  was  afterwards 
led  to  an  exercise  of  assured  hope  in  Christ.  And 
indeed,  so  many  are  the  accidental  references  to  Mr 
Simson  and  his  ministry  at  Stirling,  that  we  cannot 
otherwise  conceive  of  him  than  as  greatly  owned  of 
God  and  owned  among  men. 

Among  his  brethren  he  was  distinguished  as  an  emi- 
nent scholar  and  an  author,  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Church  History,  and  was  much  employed  in 
drawing  up  public  documents,  and  in  advising  public 
measures.  There  were  few,  if  any,  so  often  consulted 
as  he  was ;  even  the  enemies  of  Christ's  cause  respected 
his  judgement,  and  they  often  sought  to  buy  him  over 
to  their  party.  He  was  offered  preferment,  but,  like 
Moses,  he  "  chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season."  Failing  in  this,  his  tempters  sought  to  gain 
their  ends  by  other  means.  He  was  told  that  as  he 
had  a  large  family,  and  but  indifferently  provided,  the 
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king  was  willing  to  grant  him  a  pension,  only  requir- 
ing him  to  use  his  influence  in  staying  the  disaffection 
of  his  brethren  to  the  king's  measures.  It  was  long 
ago  said,  that  "  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise, 
and  prevent  the  words  of  the  righteous,"  and  Simson 
understood  this  too  well  to  admit  of  his  accepting  even 
the  king's  gift.  He  remained  faithful  during  the  most 
trying  of  times,  as  regards  temptation — times  wherein 
there  was  no  direct  and  bloody  persecution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  professions  of  friendship  for  everything  good, 
some  special  reason  being  found  in  each  case  to 
account  for  its  severity.  It  was  thus  the  godly  Simson 
acted,  when  Welsh  and  his  fellow-prisoners  stood 
before  their  judges  at  Linlithgow.  Simson  was  among 
those  who  stood  at  their  back.  And  when  he  returned 
home,  he  freely  condemned  from  the  pulpit  what  had 
been  done.  When  Melville  and  his  companions  were 
left  in  London  unprovided  for,  and  when  Melville  him- 
self lay  in  the  Tower  prison,  Simson  more  than  any 
other,  so  far  as  appeared,  raised  money  to  supply  their 
wants.  And  in  the  papers  which  he  drew  up  in  the 
name  of  the  brethren,  we  uniformly  find  respectful 
language,  but  a  clear  and  unequivocal  expression  of 
principle.  Take  the  following  as  a  specimen  ;  it  form- 
ed part  of  a  Protestation  offered  to  Parliament  in  1606. 
"Now  therefore,  my  lords,  convened  in  this  present 
Parliament,  to  your  Honours  is  our  exhortation,  that 
ye  would  endeavour  with  all  singleness  of  heart  to  ad- 
vance the  building  of  the  house  of  God,  reserving  al- 
ways in  the  Lord's  hand  that  glory  which  he  will  not 
give  to  another,  namely,  to  prescribe  from  his  holy 
mountain  a  lively  pattern,  according  to  which  his  own 
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Church  should  be  formed.  Remember  always  that 
there  is  no  absolute  and  unbounded  authority  in  this 
world,  except  the  sovereign  authority  of  Christ  the 
King.  To  him  it  as  much  belongeth  to  rule  the  Church 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  own  will,  as  it 
belongeth  to  him  to  save  the  Church  by  the  merits  of 
his  own  sufferings.  All  other  authorities  are  so  en- 
trenched within  the  marches  of  divine  commandments, 
that  the  least  overpassing  of  the  bounds,  set  by  God 
himself,  bringeth  men  under  the  fearful  expectations  of 
temporal  and  eternal  judgements." 

From  1606  down,  matters  became  worse  and  worse. 
Some  had  been  banished,  some  silenced,  and  others  of 
the  faithful  feeling  themselves  powerless,  broke  their 
hearts,  and  sunk  into  premature  graves.  Simson, 
though  getting  up  in  years,  fell  under  this  class.  And 
therefore  we  shall  now  describe  only  what  is  said  of 
his  end. 

His  health  had  for  a  number  of  years  begun  to  fail, 
but  having  had  to  undertake  a  journey  during  severe 
weather  in  February  1618,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe 
cold,  which  issued  in  death.  On  the  1st  of  March,  he 
said  to  his  wife  (he  had  married  a  second  time)  that 
the  month  which  had  set  in  would  bring  a  change. 
He  preached  that  day ;  but  all  saw  the  signs  of  death 
in  his  countenace.  Throughout  the  week  he  grew 
worse  and  worse.  On  Wednesday  the  I  ith,  his  brother 
Archibald,  the  minister  of  Dalkeith,  arrived,  and  many 
of  his  people  hastened  into  the  room  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  Addressing  some  of  these  he  said,  "The 
manifold  graces  of  God  are  to  be  admired,  his  instruct- 
ing grace,  his  saving  grace,  and  his  supporting  grace, 
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which  we  need  to  the  end.  There  is  a  preparatory  grace 
which  begins  with  us,  an  accompanying  grace  which 
goes  along  with  us,  and  a  perfecting  grace  which  crowns 
all ;  and  so  it  is  all  but  grace,  grace,  grace."  A  good 
woman,  the  wife  of  John  Row,  came  with  her  children 
to  obtain  his  blessing.  "The  Lord,"  said  he,  "  multi- 
ply all  sorts  of  blessing  upon  you  and  your  posterity : 
and  He  who  upholds  weak  sinners  save  them  from  de- 
fection in  these  evil  days,  and  sustain  you  by  his 
goodness  to  the  end."  On  Thursday  he  was  long 
meditating,  after  which  he  repeated  the  words  of  our 
Lord, — "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  And  being 
asked  what  he  meant,  he  added, — "I  leave  a  dead 
ministry,  and  a  dead  people ;  let  them  bury  one 
another."  His  brother  repeated  to  him  the  saying, 
"  Christ  is  profitable  to  me  in  life  and  in  death." 
"  That,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  was  a  sibb  sentence  to 
me  before,  as  my  father  spoke  it  on  his  deathbed." 
On  Saturday  I4th,  the  provost  and  bailies  came  to  see 
him,  to  whom  he  said,  "  The  bishops,  being  exalted 
by  princes,  have  trodden  the  anointed  of  the  Lord 
under  their  feet.  I  take  your  consciences  to  witness 
that  I  have  ever  sought  to  bring  you  to  Christ,  and 
not  the  things  which  are  yours  to  myself.  And  now 
seeing  I  leave  my  wife  and  bairns  with  you,  after  a 
service  on  my  part  of  twenty-seven  years,  I  recom- 
mend them  to  the  protection  and  kindness  of  my  Lord 
and  Lady  Marr,  and  the  town  of  Stirling.  As  you 
would  have  the  Master  whom  I  serve  to  remember 
you,  care  ye  for  them."  They  assured  him  of  their 
willingness  to  fulfil  his  wishes,  and  promised  to  com- 
municate with  Lord  Marr  on  the  subject.  On  Sabbath. 
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after  asking  who  had  taken  his  place  in  the  sanctuary, 
he  took  some  refreshment,  asking  a  blessing  after  this 
manner:  "  O  Lord,  if  thou  wert  to  give  us  all  the  gifts 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  yet  withhold  from  us  thyself, 
they  would  avail  us  nothing,  therefore  bestow  on  us 
thyself  with  thy  gifts.  And  although  thou  art  plenti- 
fully bestowing  them  on  some  of  us  who  are  not  able 
to  receive  them,  we  pray  that  thou  wouldst  dwell 
more  abundantly  in  our  inner  man  through  thy  grace, 
so  that  wherein  we  are  deficient  in  nature  we  may  be 
supplied  through  thy  Spirit,  and  that  while  this  out- 
ward tabernacle  is  dissolving,  we  may  receive  a  house 
built  of  God.  Amen."  Another  of  the  blessings  he 
uttered  before  taking  food  may  be  added.  On  Tues- 
day he  felt  lightened,  and  on  having  food  set  before 
him,  he  said, — "  O  Lord,  as  the  rains  and  dews  come 
down  from  the  clouds,  so  the  earth  renders  back 
vapours  to  the  heavens  again  ;  and  as  thou  givest  us 
these  blessings,  so  give  us  thankful  hearts  to  praise 
thee  through  Christ  our  Lord."  On  Thursday,  Lady 
Keir  brought  her  son  to  receive  his  blessing,  to  whom 
he  said,  "Thou  art  the  son  of  a  good  father  and  a 
good  mother  ;  it  will  be  Satan's  drift  to  pervert  thee  : 
ye  will  be  greatly  accountable  to  God  if  ye  walk  not 
in  their  steps.  The  Lord  bless  thee."  On  Friday, 
Mr  Robert  Bruce,  among  others,  came  to  see  him. 
On  some  public  measure  being  talked  of,  he  said  of 
the  king's  bishops,  "  They  never  succeeded  in  per- 
verting me,  and  I  found  that  I  could  not  convert 
them."  Being  asked  whether  he  had  any  uneasiness 
in  his  own  mind,  he  said,  "  No,  but  that  in  common 
with  other  Christians  ;  he  saw  a  reconciled  Saviour." 
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On  Sabbath  the  22nd,  he  caused  those  about  him  to 
read  to  him  several  chapters  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  teaches  us 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  after  which  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  the  truth  of  God's  promise  !  O  the 
preciousness  and  power  of  his  holy  word !"  On 
Monday  he  was  greatly  weaker,  and  very  many  came 
to  receive  his  blessing,  and  among  others  Robert 
Forrest's  wife  came  with  her  children.  His  eyes,  like 
Jacob's  on  a  similar  occasion,  were  so  dim  that  he 
could  not  see  ;  but  hearing  what  was  said  to  him,  he 
replied,  "  Let  the  bairns  come  to  me,  and  I  will  bless 
them  ;"  and  proceeding,  he  said,  "  My  bairns,  I  bap- 
tized you  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with  water, 
may  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  baptize  you  by  his  sacred 
grace  :  Ye  may  probably  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  affliction  and  martyrdom,  as  were  the  children  of 
Bethlehem.  May  the  Lord  root  you  in  the  knowledge 
of  himself,  and  make  you  content  to  the  end."  On 
Wednesday  the  25th,  the  old  Lord  and  Lady  Keir,  with 
their  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Riccarton,  came  to  receive 
his  blessing,  as  did  also  the  Lord  of  Randelford  in  the 
afternoon.  Others  followed,  but  he  was  now  unable 
to  speak.  And  from  this  time,  the  signs  of  death 
became  more  and  more  apparent,  till,  on  Tuesday,  the 
3  ist  of  March,  at  two  o'clock,  he  closed  his  own  eyes, 
his  lips  quivered,  and  all  was  still.  The  day  following, 
Mr  Henry  Livingston  preached  his  funeral  sermon 
from  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8  ;  testifying  to  his  faithfulness  in 
keeping  the  oath  of  God  as  regarded  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  his  own  private  conduct.  And  after 
sermon  his  body  was  interred  in  the  end  of  the  choir. 
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Patrick  Simson  went  to  England  (about  1575,)  in- 
tending for  Cambridge,  but  stopped  at  Brigstock,  and 
studied  privately.  He  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the 
Conference  held  at  Falkland,  in  June  1608,  and  was 
Moderator  of  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Linlithgow. 
He  was  author  of  a  Protestation  offered  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Perth,  ist  July  1606.  John  Gillespie,  minister 
of  Kirkcaldy,  was  his  son-in-law, — "  a  thundering 
preacher;"  and  George  Gillespie,  J.  Gillespie's  son, 
was  Moderator  of  General  Assembly,  1618.  Anthony 
Murray,  his  cousin,  was  Minister  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Principal  of  College.  Robert  Rollock  was  married  to 
a  sister  of  his  second  wife. 

He  addressed  the  king  from  the  pulpit  at  Stirling, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  by  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  : — "  Sir,  I  assure  you  in  God's  name, 
the  Lord  will  ask  at  you, — Where  is  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  your  brother  ?"  The  king  replied,  before  all 
the  congregation,  "  Mr  Patrick,  my  chalmer  door  was 
ne'er  steiked  upon  you  ;  you  might  have  told  me  any- 
thing you  thought  in  secret."  He  replied,  "  Sir,  the 
scandal  is  public."  And,  after  sermon,  being  sent  for 
to  the  castle,  he  went  up  with  his  bible  under  his 
"  oxter,"  affirming  that  would  plead  for  him. 


The  following  extract  shows  a  different  state  of 
affairs  than  now-a-days — the  Lords  of  Session  being 
then  at  the  bar,  and  the  clergymen  on  the  bench  ;  and 
also  what  may  be  looked  for,  when  what  is  called 
spiritual  independence  is  granted  to  an  Established 
Church. 

"  My  Lord  Holyroodhouse,   Lord  of  Session,  had 
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called  Mr  Patrick  Simson  a  suborner.  The  Assembly 
had  charged  Lord  H.  before  them,  to  purge  out  the 
slander.  Lords  Blantyre  and  Culross,  Lords  of 
Session,  appeared  in  name  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
protesting  against  the  Assembly  as  meddling  with 
that  whilk  was  civil ;  but  the  Assembly  judged  the 
purging  out  of  a  slander  to  be  a  cause  ecclesiastical." 


NOTE   F. 


Patrick,  Minister  of  Stirling,  had  a  son,  who  was 
Minister  of  New  Abbey,  Dumfriesshire,  at  his  father's 
death,  but  of  whom  little  is  known. 


NOTE    G. 

(From  Monthly  Series  of  Tracts.) 

PATRICK  SIMSON,  Minister  at  Renfrew,  was  born 
at  New  Abbey,  on  the  2nd  of  October  1628,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  been  ten  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  when  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  were  again  set  up.  The  celebrated 
George  Gillespie  was  his  cousin,  and  fifteen  years  older. 
From  a  very  early  period  of  life,  Gillespie  set  himself 
against  the  Erastian  establishment,  and  in  1637,  he 
published  a  very  famous  work  against  "the  English 
Popish  Ceremonies."  In  the  year  following  (1638)  he 
was  enabled,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  introduced, 
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to  accept  of  a  ministerial  charge  at  Wemyss.  At  this 
time  young  Simson  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and 
from  circumstances  which  we  have  not  seen  explained, 
he  was  brought  up  with  Gillespie,  and  must  have  de- 
rived from  him  very  special  advantages,  particularly 
as  regarded  the  principles  for  which  the  Church  had 
again  to  contend. 

The  course  on  which  the  Church  fully  entered  at 
the  Glasgow  Assembly,  in  1638,  was  carried  forward 
till  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  1647,  had  complet- 
ed a  set  of  Ecclesiastical  Standards,  and  these  had 
been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Scottish  Church.  And  as  part  of  the  Re- 
formation contemplated  touched  on  matters  of  civil 
right,  especially  as  regarded  church  patronage,  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  repealing  the  law  of 
patronage.  And  instead  of  patronage  it  was  laid 
down  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Legislature,  that  kirk  sessions  should  in  the  case  of 
vacancies,  look  out  for  suitable  candidates,  and  submit 
them  to  the  congregations,  who  were  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve as  they  saw  cause  ;  all  questions  arising  out 
of  this  to  be  determined  in  the  church  courts.  This 
was  the  state  of  matters  at  the  time  young  Simson 
was  prepared  for  entering  the  ministry.  Accordingly, 
on  the  nth  of  November  1653,  he  was  ordained  min- 
ister of  Renfrew. 

His  labours  here  must  have  been  assiduous  and  ac- 
ceptable from  what  is  occasionally  said  of  them  in 
connection  with  other  matters.  But  they  were,  after 
a  comparatively  short  period,  sadly  interrupted.  In 
the  year  1661,  Charles  II.  was  restored.  During  this 
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year  Presbyterianism,  which  had  in  these  days  been  found 
to  be  incompatible  with  Erastianism,  was  abolished  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  England,  and  Episcopacy,  as  the 
legitimate  form  of  royal  supremacy,  set  up  in  its  room. 
Patronage  was  accordingly  restored,  and  all  who  had 
been   inducted  at  the  suit  and  calling  of  the  people 
under  the  act  1649,  were  required  to  renounce  their 
appointments,  and  to  be  readmitted  by  the  bishop  on 
being  presented  by  the  patron,  acknowledging  at  the 
same  time  the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal.     This  was  in  reality  the  pervading 
spirit  of  the  enactment.     The  authorities  of  the  State 
had  again  to  obtain  authority  in  the  Church,  so  as  to 
render  the  latter  subordinate  to  state  purposes.     Then 
the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  bishops  required  to  have 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  so  as  to  secure  a  suffi- 
ciently yielding  spirit  in  the  councils  of  the  Church. 
And  as  the  Presbyterianism  of  former  ages  had  proved 
rather  difficult  to  manage,  Episcopacy  must  once  more 
be  tried,  as  being  best  fitted  to  conceal,  and  yet  work 
out  the  policy  of  the  State.     Times  of  trial  had  now 
come.     Attempts  were  made  to  intimidate  the  Church. 
The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  Mr  James  Guthrie,  min- 
ister of  Stirling,  were  condemned  and  executed.  Others 
were  grievously  persecuted,  though  not  for  the  time  to 
the  death.    And  the  general  act  of  uniformity  enclosed, 
as  in  a  net,  all  who  refused  to  barter  away  their  con- 
sciences for  worldly  advantages.     The  2Oth  of  Sep- 
tember had  been  fixed  for  each  giving  in  his  submission, 
and  on  the  first  of  October  the  privy  council  met  in 
Glasgow,  and  declared  that  such  as  had  failed  to  com- 
ply should  not  be  allowed  to  uplift  their  stipend  for  that 
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or  any  succeeding  year ;  and  farther,  that  they  should 
remove  with  their  families  before  the  1st  of  November, 
and  not  be  found  residing  within  the  bounds  of  their 
wonted  presbyteries.  Still,  with  this  alternative  before 
them,  nearly  four  hundred  preferred  suffering  to  sin. 
And  hence  the  sensation  produced,  more  especially 
over  the  west  of  Scotland,  where,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  all  went  out.  In  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
only  fourteen,  out  of  about  a  hundred  and  thirty,  are 
known  to  have  conformed.  Simson  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  one  of  those  who  went  out.  He  was  driven 
from  a  people  among  whom  he  had  laboured  with 
much  assiduity  and  apparent  success  for  about  nine 
years.  Parson  Hay  took  his  place. 

After  a  few  years  of  outrageous  persecution,  it  was 
found  that  the  cruelties  practised  were  increasing  the 
resistance,  and  forcing  many  to  open  their  eyes  who 
would  otherwise  have  kept  them  shut.  Accordingly,  in 
1669,  a  kind  of  indulgence,  but  clogged  with  question- 
able conditions,  was  offered  to  upwards  of  forty  outed 
ministers.  These  accepted  the  proposal,  and  are  said  to 
have  proved  useful  in  their  different  localities  ;  but  their 
doing  so,  no  doubt,  weakened  the  hands  of  their  breth- 
ren. In  1672,  other  and  less  objectionable  terms  were 
offered,  although  still  some  of  the  conditions  were  ques- 
tionable, and  certainly  hindered  and  restrained  the  free 
ministrations  of  such  as  complied.  About  eighty 
ministers  were  under  this  act  allowed  to  resume  their 
pastoral  labours.  They  were,  however,  sent  to  other 
parishes  than  their  own — they  were  strictly  confined  to 
these,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  in- 
habitants of  other  parishes  from  going  to  hear  them. 
Patrick  Simson  was  one  of  the  eighty  indulged  under 
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this  act.  He  was  sent  to  the  parish  of  Kilmalcolm,  a 
moorland  parish  in  the  lower  ward  of  the  county.  In 
November  1678,  he  was  cited  before  the  Council  for 
holding  conventicles  out  of  the  parish  to  which  he  had 
been  confined.  And  after  being  cited  twice  without 
appearing,  he  was  in  the  following  May  denounced  as 
a  rebel.  "The  lords  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council, 
considering  that  Mr  Patrick  Simson,  indulged  minister 
at  Kilmalcolm,  was  cited  to  compear  before  them  in 
February  last,  to  answer  for  breach  of  confinement  and 
keeping  of  conventicles  ;  and  whereas  he  hath  not  ap- 
peared, and  has  been  denounced  rebel,  they  declare  the 
kirk  of  Kilmalcolm  vacant,  and  ordain  the  solicitor 
to  acquaint  the  parishioners  that  they  pay  him  no  more 
stipend." — Another  plan  of  indulgence  was  attempted 
this  same  year,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  But  in  1687, 
the  sufferings  inflicted  had  become  almost  intolerable, 
and  an  indulgence  greatly  different  from  any  of  the 
preceding  was  proposed.  The  object  of  the  court  in 
framing  terms  so  liberal  was  said  to  be  out  of  favour 
to  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case.  Still  the 
Nonconformists  of  England  hailed  the  liberty  offered, 
and  the  measure  proposed  in  Scotland  was  greatly 
more  liberal  than  to  them.  The  king's  declaration  of 
the  one  was  issued  in  April,  and  that  of  the  other  was 
proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  in  July.  According  to  this 
proclamation,  congregations  were  allowed  to  meet 
where  they  chose,  and  their  ministers  with  them,  and 
the  penal  laws  were  suspended.  The  power  employed 
in  affecting  these  changes  was  no  doubt  arbitrary,  and 
if  admitted,  and  approved,  might  be  employed  against 
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the  truth,  as  well  as  for  it ;  and  the  king  was  well  known 
to  be,  if  anything,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Still  practically, 
it  was  toleration,  and  as  such  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  all  but  a  very  few.  And  now  the  scene  was  alto- 
gether altered.  Ministers  long  immured  in  prisons, 
came  forth  to  the  light,  many  of  the  banished  returned, 
and  others  left  their  hidings  and  presented  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  their  flocks. 

Simson,  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolution, 
hastened  back  to  his  parish,  and  found  his  people 
ready  to  receive  him,  and  to  unite  in  reorganizing  their 
congregation.  In  a  document  signed  by  him  when 
his  hand  was  tremulous  from  age,  he  says  that  they 
assembled  in  what  he  calls  the  meeting-house  ;  but 
whether  this  was  a  new  building  or  some  large  apart- 
ment fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  learn.  The  congregation  must  however  have  been 
considerable,  and  such  of  the  former  office-bearers  as 
were  alive  seem,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  have 
resumed  their  places.  Several  calls  were  now  offered  him 
from  other  places,  particularly  Stirling  and  Glasgow, 
but  he  refused  to  accede  to  them,  and  so  remained 
among  his  people. 

The  Revolution  Settlement  soon  followed.  In  1689 
Prelacy  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  the  Established 
Religion  of  Scotland.  The  outed  ministers  were 
invited  to  return  to  their  churches  and  manses.  The 
General  Assembly  was  owned  by  the  State,  and 
encouraged  to  prosecute  the  measures  which  had  al- 
ready been  adopted.  Simson  resumed  his  pulpit, 
after  an  absence  of  about  twenty-eight  years.  And 
from  this  time  forward  till  his  death,  he  is  uniformly 
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spoken  of  as  eminent  among  his  brethren,  and  beloved 
by  his  people. 

In  1703,  when  he  had  completed  the  5Oth  year  of 
his  ministry,  he  had  presented  to  him  the  silver  cups 
which  are  still  used  at  the  communion  service, — a 
touching  memorial  of  his  long  continued  sufferings 
and  faithful  adherence  especially  to  the  rights  of 
Christ's  people  and  the  crown  rights  of  their  Lord  and 
Master.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, that  when  he  had  become  too  infirm  to  attend 
their  meetings,  one  of  the  brethren  visited  him  in  turn, 
after  each  meeting,  to  inform  him  concerning  what  had 
been  done.  And  Woodrow  the  historian,  who  was 
one  of  his  co-presbyters,  seems  often  to  have  seen  him, 
and  on  many  points  to  have  advised  with  him,  in 
drawing  out  his  various  works.  His  account,  for 
example,  of  the  great  Gillespie,  and  particularly  as 
regarded  his  last  illness,  was  taken  from  Simson's 
rehearsal.  Speaking  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  him  on 
the  2Oth  of  January  1713,  he  says,  "Being  this  day  with 
old  Mr  Simson,  he  tells  me  that  his  work  now  is  to  go 
through  the  scripture  exercises  of  dying  saints,  and 
to  endeavour  to  bring  himself  up  to  them.  He  finds 
eternity  to  be  very  hard  to  be  solidly  taken  up.  He 
is  earnest  in  seeking  after  solid  impressions  of  found- 
ation truths."  And  when  noticing  his  death,  which 
was  on  the  24th  of  October  1715,  he  says,  "He  is  the 
last  of  the  antediluvian  Presbyterian  ministers  in  this 
Church,  save  Mr  Thomas  Warner,  at  Balmaclellan. 
I  have  now  had  long  acquaintance  with  him,  and  never 
knew  one  more  pleasant  and  profitable  in  conversation 
and  of  a  sweeter  temper  than  he  was.  He  had  one  of 
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the  clearest  judgements,  and  yet  the  most  exact  and 
tenacious  memories  that  I  ever  knew.  He  was  the 
most  digested  and  distinct  master  of  the  Scriptures 
that  I  ever  met  with. " 


NOTE   H. 

(From  Monthly  Series  of  Tracts.) 
JOHN  SIMSON,  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY,  GLASGOW. 

But  there  is  still  one  in  this  line  of  descent  whor 
though  also  celebrated,  was  so  for  a  very  opposite 
reason.  This  was  Professor  John  Simson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  He  was,  as  we  learn  from  various 
sources,  the  son  of  Patrick  Simson,  minister  of  Ren- 
frew. His  heresy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
treated  by  the  Assembly,  proved  a  main  cause  of  the 
first  Secession. 


I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  trial  of  Professor  Simson 
for  Socinianism,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  notion  of 
what  they  called  heresy  in  those  days,  but  find  the 
subject  quite  incomprehensible.  It  can  only  be  de- 
scribed in  the  words  he  used  in  answer  to  a  student 
who  cross-questioned  him  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  beyond  what  could  be  found  either  in  Scrip- 
ture or  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  which  reply  was 
made  one  of  the  charges  in  the  libel  against  him  : — 
"That  these  were  metaphysical  questions  and  phi- 
losophical niceties,  that  tend  more  to  strife  than 
edification,  and  need  not  be  determined." 
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There  was  another  trial,  of  which  I  give  an  extract 
from  the  libel  as  a  specimen.  He  was  charged  with 
heresy  for  holding  "  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  all  baptized  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved." 

The  manner  of  the  trial  seems  quite  a  perversion  of 
justice  and  fairness,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
that  the  interest  of  pure  religion  was  the  only  thing 
in  view,  when  it  is  seen  that  one  of  the  two  lay  elders 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  as  members  of  the 
committee,  was  the  notoriously  dissolute  Erskine, 
Lord  Grange. 


NOTE   I. 


PATRICK  SIMSON,  Minister  of  Renfrew,  had  also  a 
son  named  Matthew,  Minister  of  Pencaitland,  where 
he  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  married  to  Alison, 
daughter  of  Drummond  of  Megginch,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Woodrow's  Letters,  in  one  of  which  to  his  wife, 
dated  2Qth  April  1709,  he  says,  "Mr  Matthew  Simson 
was  married  about  a  month  since  to  the  Laird  of 
Megginch's  sister." 

The  Session  Book  of  Pencaitland  says,  Matthew 
Simson  was  called  25th  June  1705  ;  ordained,  i8th 
September  1705. 
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I  copied  the  following  from  his  gravestone.— 

"  Here  lies  Helen  Drummond,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Drummond  of  Megginch.  She  died  June  A.D.  1716, 
aged  26  years. 

"  Alison  Drummond,  her  sister,  spouse  of  Matthew 
Simson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  here,  died  February 
24th,  aged  50. 

"Alison  Simson,  their  daughter,  died  February  25th, 
aged  24. 

"  Catherine  Simson,  their  second  daughter;  she  died 
2/th  February,  aged  20.  These  three  died  of  a 
violent  fever,  and  in  the  year  1736." 

I  extract  the  following  from  Dr  Carlisle  of  Inveresk's 
Autobiography,  page  95  : — 

"  The  last  I  went  to  in  this  tour  (when  he  was 
calling  on  the  members  of  Presbytery  previous  to 
being  licensed)  was  Matthew  Simson  of  Pencaitland, 
a  brother  of  Professor  Simson,  and  uncle  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr  Robert  Simson,  both  of  Glasgow.  Their 
father  was  Mr  Patrick  Simson,  of  Renfrew,  who  had 
been  tutor  to  some  of  the  Argyle  family.  Mr  Matthew 
was  an  old  man,  but  very  different  in  his  manner  from 
Mr  Laurie,  for  he  was  frank  and  open  and  familiar,  as 
much  as  the  other  was  reserved  and  dignified.  He  was 
an  excellent  examinator,  for  he  answered  all  his  own 
questions,  and  concluded  all  with  a  receipt  for  making 
sermons,  which  he  said  would  serve  as  a  general  rule, 
and  answer  well,  be  the  text  what  it  would.  This  was 
to  begin  first  with  an  account  of  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  depravity  of  human  nature,  then  a  statement  of 
the  means  of  our  recovery  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ;  and,  thirdly,  an  application,  consisting 
of  observations,  or  uses,  or  reflections,  or  practical 
references,  tending  to  make  us  good  men.  For  my 
patient  hearing,  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  pen-case 
of  his  own  turning,  and  added,  if  I  would  come  and 
stay  a  week  with  him,  he  would  teach  me  to  turn,  and 
converse  over  the  system  with  me  ;  for  he  saw  I  was 
tolerably  well  founded,  as  my  father  was  an  able 
Calvinist.  He  said  he  would  order  his  son  Patrick, 
who  was  a  more  powerful  master  of  the  turning-loom 
than  he  was,  to  turn  me  a  nice  snuff-box  or  egg-cup, 
which  I  pleased.  But  Pat  was  lazy,  and  liked  better 
to  go  about  with  the  gun,  from  which  he  did  not 
restrain  him,  as  he  not  only  furnished  his  sisters  with 
plenty  of  partridges  arid  hares,  but  likewise  gratified 
the  Lady  Pencaitland  with  many." 


I  have  still  a  Scripture  Concordance  of  his  marked 
"  Ex.  Libris  Matt.  Simson,  Pencaitland,  1/19;"  and  I 
find  in  the  account  of  his  brother  Professor  Simson's 
trial,  that  he  several  times  appeared  for  him  on  his 
absence  from  bad  health. 


NOTE   K. 

Lord  Brougham  has  written  a  life  of  Robert  Simson  ; 
and  Dr  John  Strang,  in  his  History  of  Glasgow  Clubs, 
gives  many  anecdotes  of  him.  His  gravestone  may 
be  seen  in  the  College  kirkyard ;  and  a  tobacco-box 
of  his  is  kept  as  a  relic  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  Glasgow. 
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NOTE   L. 

PATRICK  SIMSON,  MINISTER  OF  FALA,  AND  THEN  OF  CLUNIE. 
(From  Carlisle's  Autobiography,  page  140.,) 

(Night  before  Battle  of  Preston,  1745.) 
"  When  I  returned  to  my  father's  house,  I  found  it 
crowded  with  strangers,  some  of  them  volunteers,  and 
some  Merse  clergymen,  particularly  Monteith,  and 
Laurie,  and  Patrick  Simson.  They  were  very  noisy 
and  boastful  of  their  achievements,  one  of  them  having 
the  dragoon's  broadsword  who  had  fallen  into  the 
coal-pit,  and  the  other  the  musket  he  had  taken  from 
a  Highland  soldier  between  the  armies.  Simson,  who 
was  cousin  to  Adam  Drummond  of  Megginch,  captain 
and  paymaster  in  Lee's  regiment,  had  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags entrusted  to  him  containing  400  guineas,  which 
Patrick,  not  imprudently,  gave  to  my  father  to  keep 
all  night  for  him  out  of  any  danger  of  being  plun- 
dered." 

(Page  149,  after  the  Battle.) 

"  My  father,  having  time  to  recollect  himself,  fell 
into  a  new  anxiety,  for  he  then  called  to  mind  that, 
besides  sundry  watches  and  purses  which  he  had  taken 
to  keep,  he  had  also  Patrick  Simson's  400  guineas. 
After  many  proposals  and  projects,  it  was  agreed  to 
write  a  letter  in  Latin  to  John  Ritchie,  the  school- 
master, afterwards  minister  at  Abercorn,  and  instruct 
him  how  to  go  at  night  and  secrete  the  watches  and 
purses,  if  still  there,  and  bury  the  saddle-bags  in  the 
garden.  On  their  arrival  at  home,  they  went  to  the 
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garden  to  look  for  the  saddle-bags,  which  they  found 
buried,  but  he  had  left  the  leather  belts  by  which  they 
were  fixed  fully  above  ground,  so  that  if  the  High- 
landers had  been  of  a  prowling  disposition,  they  must 
have  discovered  this  important  sum." 


Patrick  Simson  was  transferred  from  Fala  to  Clunie 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  about  1760,  the  patron 
being  the  Duke  of  Athole,  who  was  married  to  his 
cousin  Jean  Drummond.  He  was  a  constant  visitor 
of  her  Grace  at  Dunkeld  House  ;  and  a  room  there 
retained  the  name  of  "Mr  Simson's  room,"  until  a 
late  date.  He  was  dead  long  before  I  was  born,  but 
I  lived  near  his  old  parishioners,  (one  of  whom  was  the 
first  child  he  had  baptized  in  the  parish,  and  was 
named  after  him,)  and  I  got  many  stories  about  him. 
He  was  described  as  having  been  the  handsomest 
and  strongest  man  in  the  parish  ;  in  proof  of  which 
I  was  told  of  his  having  found  a  boy  on  the  road 
to  Dunkeld  crying  because  a  load  of  meal  had  fallen 
from  his  horse's  back  in  the  mud.  The  minister, 
by  mere  strength  of  arm,  replaced  the  bag  on  the 
horse's  back  without  soiling  his  black  clothes.  He 
seems  to  have  kept  up  his  love  of  sport,  as  mentioned 
by  Carlisle,  as  I  find  in  the  old  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland  for  the  parish  of  Clunie,  "That  about 
30  years  ago,  Mr  Patrick  Simson,  then  minister  of 
Clunie,  who  was  a  very  expert  angler,  as  well  as  a 
very  respectable  clergyman,  caused  make  and  carry 
up  to  Loch  Benachally,  at  his  own  expense,  a  small 
fishing  boat." 
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On  looking  over  the  pedigree  of  the  Simsons,  I 
find  that  Patrick  Simson,  who  was  my  grandfather, 
had  for  cousins-german, 

Jean  Drummond,  Duchess  of  Athole. 

Craigie,  of  Dumbarnie. 

Austin,  of  Kilspindie,  and  his  brother  Dr  Austin. 

Drummond,  of  Gairdrum. 

Drummond  of  Megginch. 

Lady   Stewart,   ancestress   of    the   Stewarts    of 

Dunearn. 

Colin  Drummond,  of  the  Boyce,  Gloucestershire. 
Mrs  Dr  Moore,  mother  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
Robert  Simson,  translator  of  Euclid,  and 
His  sixteen  brothers. 

Professor  John  Simson  had  other  daughters  besides 
Mrs  Dr  Moore,  who  would  also,  of  course,  be  his  cousins: 
one  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Porteous,  and  one,  to  another 
of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow,  and,  it  is  thought,  one  to 
Mr  Carrick,  minister  of  Houston,  father  of  Robert 
Carrick,  the  banker,  which  would  make  Mr  Carrick 
cousin  to  Sir  John  Moore,  and  thus  account  for  his 
leaving  the  Moores  his  property.  I  know  that  Robert 
Carrick  was  a  near  relation  to  my  mother,  and  I  can 
only  thus  account  for  his  being  so.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  china  bowl  of  my  grandfather's,  which  had 
gone  round  the  world  in  Lord  Anson's  ship,  having 
been  received  from  a  lieutenant  of  that  ship  ;  also  his 
snuff-box,  made  of  a  shell,  with  a  massive  silver  lid 
and  hinges. 
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NOTE   M. 

(From  Carlisle's  Autobiography,  page  Io2.) 

"One  of  the  surgeons  who  came  from  Edinburgh  to 
dress  the  wounded  soldiers,  was  Colin  Simson,  a 
brother  of  Patrick  Simson's,  the  clergyman  of  Fala,  and 
apprentice  to  Adam  Drummond,  their  uncle.  We 
trusted  him  and  his  companions  with  the  400  guineas, 
which  at  different  times  they  carried  in  their  pockets, 
and  delivered  safe  to  Captain  Andrew  Drummond  of 
Megginch,  then  a  prisoner  in  Queensburgh  House." 

It  is  thought  that  this  Colin  Simson  had  afterwards 
gone  to  India,  and,  like  Clive  and  others  at  that  time, 
joined  the  army  ;  as  a  Lieutenant  Simson  who  was 
one  of  those  smothered  in  the  Black-Hole  of  Calcutta, 
on  1 8th  June  1756,  I  was  told  by  my  mother,  was  an 
uncle  of  hers  ;  but  there  may  have  been  another 
brother. 
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(The  numbers  refer  to  the  figures  in  the  Family  Tree. ) 

THE    KEAYS. 

JOHN  KEAY,  Writer  in  Dunkeld,  and  Proprietor  of 
Croft  of  Kincairney,  parish  of  Caputh,  Perthshire, 
who  was  born  in  i/io,  and  died  in  1804,  aged  94, 
married  a  daughter  of  Stewart  of  Arnagag,  Dunkeld, 
and  they  had  three  daughters  : — 

ELIZABETH, 

Married  to  Patrick  Simson,  (No.  VI.)  Minister  of 
Clunie.  They  had  a  son,  Matthew,  who  died,  un- 
married, in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  daughter,  Marjory, 
married  to  James  Stevenson,  (No.  VII.)  my  father. 

JANE, 

Married  to  Thos.  Bisset,  of  Perth,  whose  family  are 
all  dead.  Sir  John  Bisset,  Commissary-General  of  the 
British  Army,  was  the  eldest  son. 

HELEN, 

Married  to  John  Fisher,  Dunkeld,  whose  family  of 
four  sons  and  one  daughter  are  all  dead  ;  but  there 
are  children  and  grandchildren  of  their  sons  James, 
Henry,  and  George. 
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THE     STEVENSONS. 

ROBERT  STEVENSON,  a  younger  son  of  the  Laird 
of  Caldwell,  Ayrshire,  married  Elizabeth  Gumming, 
who  died  on  1st  February  1760.  They  had  a  son, 

ROBERT, 

Born  22nd  August  1720,  and  died  1764,  of  fever.  He 
married,  28th  April  1742,  Margaret,  only  daughter  of 
Hugh  Fulton  and  Agnes  Boyle,  who  was  born  1st  May 
1727,  and  died  at  Dunkeld,  (then  Mrs  Maxwell),  on 
I7th  December  1785.  Their  family  consisted  of 

AGNES, 

Born  I4th  April  1744,  married  1768  to  Walter  Cross, 
and  died  22nd  January  1812.  She  had  four  daughters, 
who  are  now  represented  by  Miss  Lee  and  Mrs 
M'Alpin,  who  has  sons  and  daughters,  and  grand- 
children, children  of  James  Wingate,  Esq.  Mr  Walker, 
of  Whitehouse,  Belfast,  and  his  two  brothers,  are 
children  of  another  daughter;  and  one  was  Mrs 
Stewart,  Dunkeld,  who  has  left  a  family. 

ELIZABETH, 

Born  3Oth  July  1745.  She  kept  my  father's  house  in 
Dunkeld  until  his  marriage,  and  died  about  1806. 

ROBERT, 
Born  24th  November  1747  ;  died  young. 

HUGH, 
Born  26th  February  1749 ;  died  at  Tobago. 

ROBERT, 
Born  25th  May  1750. 
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ALLAN, 

Born  June  1750;  died  26th  May  1774,  at  St  Kitt's  ; 
Father  of  the  late  Robert  Stevenson,  C.E.,  Edinburgh, 
Architect  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse. 

MARGARET, 
Born  I5th  October  1755  ;  died  I2th  January  1757. 

JEAN, 
Born  iQth  October  1758;  died  29th  November  1761. 

JAMES, 
My  father,  born  I3th  January  1761 ;  died  October  1824. 

JOHN, 
Born  4th  December  1763  ;  died  i8th  October  1764. 


Robert  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Gumming  had 
a  daughter,  who  married  Mr  Brown,  a  sugar  refiner, 
in  Stockwell,  Glasgow,  who  was  also  proprietor  of 
Quarter,  near  Denny.  They  had  a  son,  the  late  Mr 
Brown,  of  Quarter,  who  left  his  estate  to  Mr  Harvie, 
a  relative,  now  Mr  Harvie  Brown,  of  Quarter. 

Robert  Stevenson,  before  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Gumming,  had  been  married,  and  had  a  son 
named  John. 

John  had  a  son  named  John,  proprietor  of  Gateside, 
Hamilton,  who  had  a  son,  Geo,  Milne  Stevenson, 
Colonel  Rifle  Brigade,  who  died  at  Gateside  in  1866  ; 
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also  a  daughter,  married  to  Captain  Macintosh ;  and 
another  to  Andrew  Grant,  whose  oldest  son  Alexander, 
now  of  Gateside  and  Rosevilla,  is  married  to  my 
daughter  Margaret.  The  other  members  of  the  family 
are,  John  S.,  merchant,  Nassau,  N.P.  ;  Mary,  married 
to  John  Miller ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  M'George. 

The  elder  John  had  also  a  daughter  married  to  the 
Rev.  Dr  John  Burns  of  the  Barony,  who  had  of  sons  the 
late  Professor  John  Burns,  and  James  and  George 
Burns,  the  managing  proprietors  of  the  Cunard  Line, 
and  other  extensive  steam  shipping  companies  ;  and  a 
daughter,  married  to  David  M'Brayne,  Esq.,  who  have 
left  three  sons,  in  business  in  Glasgow ; — John,  David, 
and  Robert. 

John  had  another  daughter  married  to  a  Mr  Leckie, 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  Mr  Forrester,  of 
Arangibbon,  Kippen,  whose  son  is  the  present  William 
Forrester  of  Glenmill,  Campsie. 


Robert  Stevenson  had   another  son  called   Hugh, 
from  whom  were  descended  Mrs  Muir  and  Mrs  Wylie, 
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(The  numbers  refer  to  the  figures  in  the  Family  Tree.) 

THE     STEELES. 

JOHN  STEELE,  Merchant,  Edinburgh,  a  younger 
son  of  the  Laird  of  Nemplar,  near  Lanark,  had  a 
family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

His  daughter  Jane  was  married  to  me  (No.  VIII.)  on 
7th  June  1825  ;  and  we  have  a  family  of  two  sons  and 
four  daughters,  viz. — Marion,  James  (No.  IX.),  Eliza, 
John,  Jane,  and  Margaret. 

His  daughter  Elizabeth  was  married  6th  June  1820, 
to  John  Maclachlan,  bookseller,  Edinburgh,  and  they 
have  had  children  as  under  : — 

I,  Duncan,  married  to  Miss  B.  Stewart  ;  2,  Marion, 
married  to  Mr  G.  R.  Stewart;  she  died  in  1856,  leaving 
four  sons ;  3,  John,  who  died  young;  4,  Robert,  married 
to  Miss  Sarah  Shannon,  of  Jamaica ;  5,  George ;  6,  John, 
died  1857  ;  7,  Isabella,  married  to  Mr  Robert  Brown; 
8,  Jane,  married  to  Mr  J.  C.  Cunningham  ;  9,  Stewart, 
died  at  sea,  1863 ;  and  10,  William,  who  died  in  Jamaica. 

Mr  Steele  had  a  sister  Elizabeth,  married  to  Mr  Mont- 
gomery, Edinburgh,  who  had  a  son,  George,  who  left 
a  family  ;  a  daughter,  Anne,  married  to  Mr  Shields, 
who  left  a  family  also  ;  and  another  daughter,  Mar- 
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garet,  married  to  Mr  William  Paterson,  who  have  had 
a  son,  William,  who  died  young  ;  a  daughter,  Eliza, 
who  married  her  cousin,  James  Montgomery,  but  both 
are  dead,  and  have  left  a  son,  now  in  America ;  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Jane  Anne  ;  and  a  son, 
Montgomery,  who  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Gentle,  and 
has  a  family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Elizabeth  Fortune,  is  married  to  my 
son  James  Stevenson  (No.  IX.),  and  is  mother  of 
Robert  Montgomery  Stevenson,  (No.  X.) 
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Stevenson,  Robert 
The  Simsons 
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